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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 

THIS SOCIETY 

TN their income tax returns, subscribers to the work 
-*■ of the American Peace Society are entitled to deduct 
from their gross incomes the amounts of their gifts to 
this Society. This will interest not only those who are 
planning to give at some future time, it applies to all 
who have given at any time since 1917. Details are set 
forth in the editorial, "Of Importance to Our Donors." 



T?very subscriber to the Advocate of Peace is in- 
■*- > vited to criticise this magazine and its policies. Of 
course, it gets us nowhere simply to call us "old fash- 
ioned," "lacking in the newer thought and the brighter 
courage." It illuminates little darkness to accuse us of 
"evading the crucial economic issues which are the real 
causes of war, the insolence of mammon, the lusts of 
big business." "I withdraw my subscription because of 
your attitude toward the League of Nations," that 
grieves us in two particulars — a perfectly good subscrip- 
tion has been lost, and we have not been shown the con- 
tent of our fault. Eeasoned criticisms based upon 
facts — our columns are open to all such, let the chips 
fall where they may. For such criticisms, if they are 
worth it, the Advocate of Peace will be glad to pay in 
real money; not much, but some. No sensitiveness to 
criticism will be allowed to interfere with our job of 
promoting peace between nations. 
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CAN THE UNITED STATES HELP 
EUROPE? 

tjrope needs help. Conditions there are going rap- 
idly from bad to worse. Whether or not the war- 
time Premier of Prance, M. Georges Glemenceau, was 
quoted correctly in the Paris edition of the Chicago 
Tribune, we have no doubt that his sentiments are sub- 
stantially as set forth in that dispatch of September 14. 
He is quoted as saying that in his speeches in America 
he purposes to be friendly, but frank. But he will stick 
to one main fact, "namely, that America has not stood 
by her allies in the peace as she did during the war, and 
that she was wrong in quitting them. If America 
doesn't wake up, she will soon be in the same mess as 
Europe, and very shortly at that. We had to do all 
sorts of things to please people in fashioning the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and it is time that some of the ignorance 
concerning the treaty were removed." Every one in 
Europe seems to be looking to America for help. Fre- 
quently the question is asked, Why has America for- 
saken us ? 

Of course, America has helped Europe. We do not 
refer to our participation in the war, involving our loan 
of eleven billion dollars. We have given over $700,- 
000,000 worth of supplies, $50,000,000 worth of flour 
to Poland and other peoples, $20,000,000 in food to 
Eussia, notwithstanding our loan of $187,000,000 to 
the Kerensky Government, neither the principal nor the 
interest upon which arouses any hope in America. Over 
four billion dollars' worth of supplies have been given 
by private agencies for the relief of Europe, and the 
relief is going on increasingly. True, Great Britain has 
just made a payment of $50,000,000 interest on a debt 
of $4,166,300,000 ; but France owes America more than 
$400,000,000 interest on her debt of $2,950,800,000; 
Italy over $200,000,000 in interest upon her debt to us 
of $1,648,000,000, and Belgium owes us in interest over 
$42,700,000 upon her debt of $347,700,000. Evidently, 
we have been doing things for Europe. 

In the meantime there is little sign that Europeans 
are doing anything for Europe. Pursuit of selfish in- 
terests is there a plenty. Every nation, old and new, 
has its policy for its own aggrandizement. It is no Eu- 
ropean policy. Nowhere in Europe is there any vision 
of Europe's permanent interests. Most of the European 
nations are bankrupt not only financially, but in policy. 
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Seeds of future wars have been sown broadcast. The 
political and economic troubles are too much for the 
brains of Europe. Prejudice and fear dominate the 
situations generally. Greed broods over it all. 

One factor in the situation is illustrative; that is oil. 
Western European interests in the Near East are largely 
oil. When the Eussians discovered oil in Baku, trouble 
between Armenians and Turks began. When the oil 
fields were opened up in Adana, the trouble between the 
Turks and Armenians increased. England's prime in- 
terest in Mesopotamia and Macedonia, France's interest 
in Syria, is oil. If the western European powers had 
interfered in no way with Turkey and Greece, in our 
humble judgment there would have been no war be- 
tween these peoples. The commercial activities of the 
promoter, especially the oil promoter, have stirred up a 
mare's nest in the Levant. Even America is getting her 
fingers into the oil possibilities of Persia and Baku. 
Oil, greed, concessions, followed by politics and propa- 
ganda, have ended in a Greek ambition encouraged by 
England's promises, and a Turkish new nationalism 
backed by Italian and French interests, with the result 
that Smyrna is destroyed, the Turk is back in Europe, 
while the rest of the Continent burns. Oil is being 
added to the flames. 

Out of all this, there is a real danger arising in Eu- 
rope. This danger is the additional strain upon the 
bonds uniting France and England. With the British 
fleet off the ^Egean, and the French fleet, such as it is, 
off Toulon, there is within the growing bitterness be- 
tween these two allies the ominous possibilities of an- 
other Trafalgar. There is no denying the fact, the re- 
lations between England and France are grievous. The 
conditions elsewhere in Europe are disquieting ; the feel- 
ing between Italy and the Little Entente, between Aus- 
tria and Hungary, between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
between Germany and France, between Bussia and Po- 
land — all have the makings of war. But France and 
England ! Who three years ago could have foreseen the 
possibilities of war between these co-operating powers? 

In such a situation the United States is asked to 
help. One suggestion is that we cancel the debts owed 
by European governments to us. In our judgment, such 
a step would be unwise. In the first place, England 
would not consent to such a cancellation. England 
proudly proposes to pay up. In the second place, we 
have no evidence that, being released from these obli- 
gations, the preparations for war in Europe would not 
increase. But, in the third place, it would be of no 
service to the self-respect of European nations. 

It is suggested that the United States might well 
call a conference for the purpose of solving the economic 



difficulties in Europe. There have been a number of 
such conferences — at Brussels, at Genoa, and at The 
Hague. These have failed. Practically all of the Eu- 
ropean States are represented in the League of Nations. 
Evidently the job is too big for that body. But there 
is one sufficient reason why the United States is not in 
position to call a conference of nations. It called a con- 
ference a year ago. The conference met in Washington. 
Certain treaties were agreed upon. These treaties have 
been returned to the various nations for ratification. 
Neither France nor Italy has ratified those treaties. 
Manifestly, the United States is in no position to call 
another conference of the nations at this time. 

Can the United States help Europe? There is no 
Europe. On the Continent of what was Europe there 
are many States primarily concerned with Mr. Wilson's 
"right of self-determination." That is Europe. No 
one can treat with Europe. So far as any plan to treat 
with Europe is concerned, Europe simply does not exist. 
The United States can deal with one of the European 
powers; there is no way by which we can deal with a 
group unless it be with the Little Entente. Bealities 
are often embarrassing; they are especially so just now 
to the United States. 

The bankruptcy of European statesmen, illustrated 
by the breakdown of the Eeparations Commission, has 
ended in nothing but uncertainty. The various treaties 
following the war have been found to be unworkable. 
No one rises to point the way. The treaties will have to 
be revised. They are undergoing a process of revision. 
But before the United States can be of any service to 
Europe, there must be a revision in another field — that 
is, in the realm of the European spirit. If the Euro- 
pean nations can agree long enough to ask the United 
States to serve as arbitrator, then the United States, 
because of its distance from European fields and its de- 
tachment for the most part from selfish interests, may 
be able to serve in an effort to bring Europe into some 
form of order. 

A world conference there must be; but the United 
States cannot call it now. Economic relief is an imme- 
diate demand. The United States cannot cancel the 
debts. The reconstruction of Europe is a matter of 
policy. The United States cannot dictate the policy. 
The United States might act as a referee. We wonder 
if Europe would welcome us in that capacity. 

There is much unthinking talk of our duty to Eu- 
rope. There are most unjust charges hurled against us. 
The United States has helped Europe, and is helping 
Europeans, and will continue to help them. But just 
now only our dollars seem available. American ideals 
are as a closed book to them who walk in Europe. 



